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Republicans  and  Democrats  Vie  to  Outspend 
One  Another  on  the  Military  Budget 


Pres.  Bush's  February  decision  to  put  a  temporary 
hold  on  a  mid-year  1^01  supplemental  military 
spending  bill  appears  to  have  dismayed  some 
Democrats  in  Congress.  Democrats  in  both  cham¬ 
bers  are  trying  to  get  out  in  front  of  the  President  as 
champions  of  increased  military  spending. 

■  In  the  House,  on  February  14,  Rep.  Dicks  (WA) 
and  colleagues  introduced  a  $6.7  billion  FYOl 
supplemental  military  spending  bill  (HR  576). 

■  In  the  Senate,  on  February  21,  Sen.  Landrieu  (LA) 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Bush  urging  him  to  con¬ 
sider  adding  $5-10  billion  more  to  the  Pentagon's 
FYOl  budget. 

The  contest  to  see  which  party  can  take  credit  for 
spending  the  most  on  the  military  is  not  limited  to 
the  current  fiscal  year.  FY02  military  spending  is 
also  an  issue. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  FY02  budget  resolu¬ 
tion,  Democratic  Sens.  Landrieu  (LA)  and  Carnahan 
(MO)  offered  an  amendment  to  increase  the  military 
budget  by  $100  billion  over  the  next  ten  years.  They 
were  joined  by  45  other  Democrats.  But,  in  the  close¬ 
ly  divided  Senate,  the  amendment  was  defeated  in  a 
party-line  vote.  Ultimately,  the  Senate  voted  84-16  to 
add  another  $8.5  billion  to  the  President's  FY02  mili¬ 
tary  budget  request. 

Military  spending  levels  are 
outrageously  high  now 

Congress  has  already  appropriated  $337  billion  in 
military  spending  for  FYOl.  (This  figure  includes 
budget  authority  for  the  Department  of  Defense; 


nuclear  weapons  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Energy;  foreign  military  aid,  financing,  and  training; 
and  mandatory  spending  on  military  retirement.) 

An  FYOl  supplemental  spending  bill  would  add  to 
this  figure. 

President  Bush's  FY02  budget  outline  (released  Feb. 
28)  calls  for  increasing  military  spending  by  $14.2 
billion  over  the  current  FYOl  level  (budget  authori¬ 
ty).  The  Senate-passed  $8.5  billion  increase  is  on  top 
of  the  President's  request.  Taken  together,  they 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  military  spending  of 
$22.7  billion  over  P^Ol. 

The  military  spending  hikes  are  not  likely  to  end 
here.  The  administration  is  currently  conducting  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  U.S.  military  needs. 
When  this  review  is  completed  (mid-May),  the 
administration  is  expected  to  seek  additional  mili¬ 
tary  spending  for  both  the  1^01  and  FY02  budgets. 

Calling  the  Pentagon  to  account 

We  believe  that  further  increases  in  military  spend¬ 
ing  are  not  needed.  This  is  not  the  path  to  national 
and  global  security. 

FCNL  is  not  alone  in  objecting  to  the  military 
spending  race.  A  number  of  advocates  of  a  strong 
military  have  raised  their  voices  against  the  current 
trends.  They  assert  that  the  Pentagon  should  cut 
wasteful  programs  and  practices  and  fully  account 
for  the  resources  entrusted  to  its  stewardship 
before  it  seeks  more  funds  from  U.S.  taxpayers. 

For  a  sampling  of  these  voices,  please  turn  to  page 
two.  The  facts  on  page  three  put  U.S.  military 
spending  in  perspective.  ■ 
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Questioning  the  Need  for 
Increased  Military  Spending 

Lawrence  Korb,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  during  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration,  believes  "the  U.S.  could  have  a  realistic  defense  budget  for 
about  $241  billion.  This  is  $62  billion  or  20  percent  less  than  what  the 
nation  is  likely  to  spend  on  defense  in  the  coming  year  [FYOl].  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  excess  in  defense  spending  are  clear.  Our  leaders  have 
accepted  a  number  of  half  truths  about  defense  spending,  the  current 
shape  of  our  armed  forces,  and  the  threats  to  our  national  security  and 
have  not  shown  the  political  courage  to  stand  up  to  the  Pentagon  and  its 
supporters  who  wittingly  or  unwittingly  mouth  these  misleading  state¬ 
ments."  ("A  Realistic  Defense  Budget  for  the  New  Millennium,"  Business 
Leaders  for  Sensible  Priorities,  2000) 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Sen.  Grassley  (lA):  "The  Pentagon  does  not  know  how  much  it  spends.  It 
does  not  know  if  it  gets  what  it  orders  in  goods  and  ser\Tces.  And  the 
Pentagon,  additionally,  does  not  have  a  handle  on  its  inventory.  If  the 
Pentagon  does  not  know  what  it  owns  and  spends,  then  how'  does  the 
Pentagon  know  if  it  needs  more  money?  Ramping  up  the  Pentagon  bud¬ 
get  when  the  books  are  a  mess  is  highly  questionable  at  best.  To  some  it 
might  seem  crazy."  (Senate  Floor,  Feb.  13) 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Sen.  Byrd  (VW):  "The  Defense  Department,  which  is  talking  about  an 
additional  $50  billion  a  year  to  meet  readiness  requirements,  does  not 
know'  with  any  certainty  how  much  money  it  currently  has  av'ailable  and 
cannot  pass  the  test  of  receiving  a  clean  audit  opinion  on  its  financial 
statements."  (Senate  Floor,  Feb.  8) 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Admiral  William  Ow'ens,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.),  former  Vice-Chair  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  believes  the  government  can  save  as  much  as  $40  billion 
per  year  by  cutting  obsolete,  wasteful,  and  redundant  programs.  "I 
believe  that  some  of  the  dollars  could  be  found  rather  quickly. . .  and  that 
those  dollars  could  flow  in  a  matter  of  months,  not  a  matter  of  years." 
(Testimony,  Senate  Budget  Committee,  Feb.  12) 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  group.  Business  Executives  for  National  Security,  believes  $15-30  bil¬ 
lion  can  be  saved  each  year  through  better  management  practices  in  the 
Pentagon  and  shutting  down  bases  that  are  no  longer  needed.  (Washing- 
hm  Post,  Feb.  21) 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

General  Merrill  McPeak,  U.S.  Air  Force  (Ret.):  "If  we  can't  defend  this 
country  for  $300  billion  a  year,  we  ought  to  get  some  new'  generals." 
{Washiughvi  Post,  Feb.  8) 

it  if  ir  if  ir 
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Military  Spending:  Trends  and  Perspectives 


For  purfioses  of  comparison,  militari/  spending  figures 
noted  with  an  asterisk  (*)  do  not  include  either  foreign 
militan/  aid,  financing,  and  training,  or  mandatory  pay¬ 
ments  into  the  military  retirement  system.  All  figures 
refer  to  outlays,  not  budget  authority. 

■  In  1999,  the  U.S.  spent  $283  billion*  on  the  mili¬ 
tary.  This  was  more  than  the  combined  militar\^ 
budgets  of  the  next  seven  leading  military  pow¬ 
ers  ($265  billion).  Five  of  these  seven  leading 
military  powers  are  U.S.  allies. 

■  The  $283  billion*  that  the  U.S.  spent  in  1999  was 
2.6  times  greater  than  the  combined  military 
spending  ($109  billion)  of  the  nine  largest  poten¬ 
tial  U.S.  adversaries  (Russia,  China,  Iran,  North 
Korea,  Iraq,  Libya,  Syria,  Sudan,  Cuba). 

■  The  U.S.  does  not  expect  to  face  adversaries 
alone.  NATO  members  and  other  U.S.  allies 
(Japan,  South  Korea,  Australia,  Saudi  Arabia) 
spent  an  additional  $268  billion  on  their  mili¬ 
taries  in  1999  for  a  combined  U.S./allies  total  of 
$551  billion.  This  was  five  times  greater  than  the 
combined  expenditures  of  the  nine  largest  poten¬ 
tial  adversaries. 

■  In  FYOO,  the  U.S.  spent  $296  billion*  on  the  mili¬ 
tary.  In  FYOl,  the  U.S.  will  spend  an  estimated 
$299  billion.*  For  FY02,  the  President  has  initial¬ 
ly  proposed  outlays  of  $319  billion.*  FYOl  and 
FY02  spending  will  likely  increase  once  the 
Administration  has  completed  its  review  of  U.S. 
military  "needs." 

■  In  FYOO,  the  U.S.  spent  a  total  of  about  $547  bil¬ 
lion  for  current  and  past  militar\^  programs 
(includes  all  military  spending  cited  above,  plus 
mandatory  payments  to  the  military  retirement 
system;  foreign  military  financing,  sales,  aid,  and 
training;  veterans  benefits  and  services;  and  the 
interest  paid  on  the  national  debt  that  can  be 
attributed  to  past  wars  and  military  spending.) 

■  Ov'er  the  next  ten  years,  the  President's  plan  calls 
for  spending  ov^er  $3.5  trillion*  on  the  military. 
This  does  not  include  additional  expenditures 
which  the  President  may  call  for  when  the  mili¬ 
tary  review  is  completed. 

■  The  $20  billion  proposed  increase  in  FY02  mili¬ 
tary  spending  (over  FYOl)  would,  if  enacted. 


exceed  the  entire  amount  ($14  billion)  that  the 
U.S.  government  spent  on  international  diploma¬ 
cy,  cooperation,  and  humanitarian  and  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  in  FYOl. 

■  The  President's  FY02  budget  blueprint  calls  for 
cutting  programs  in  the  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce,  Energy  (non-military).  Interior, 
Justice,  Labor,  and  Transportation,  and  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Sources; 

International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  "The 

Military  Balance:  2000-2001,"  Oct.  2000. 

The  White  House  Office  of  Management  and  the 

Budget,  "A  Blueprint  for  New  Beginnings,"  Feb.  28, 

2001.  ■ 


Make  Your  Voice  Heard 


Senator 


U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Representative _ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Capitol  switchboard:  202-224-3121 
Congressional  websites  and  e-mail  addresses: 
<www.senate.gov> 

<www.house.gov> 


Current  status  of  bills:  202-225-1772 
<http:  /  /  thomas.lc)C.gov> 


President  George  W.  Bush 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.C.  20500 

White  House  comment  desk:  202-456-1414 

Fax;  202-456-2461 

E-mail:  president@whitehouse.gov 
Website:  <www.whitehouse.gov> 

Make  letter-writing  easy.  Use  the  Legislative 
Action  Center  on  FCNL's  web  site 
<http://capwiz.com/fconl/home/>. 
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Nuclear  Weapons  Policy: 


Behind  closed  doors  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  White 
House,  the  Bush  administration  has  begun  a  review 
of  the  nation's  nuclear  weapons  policy.  While  the 
specifics  have  not  been  decided,  the  Bush  policies 
are  known  in  general.  They  can  be  described  as  the 
good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly. 

The  good:  strategic  reductions 
and  de-alerting 

Strategic  reductions.  The  U.S.  currently  has  7,000 
deployed  strategic  nuclear  warheads  under  START  I 
(Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty).  There  is  broad 
agreement,  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Green¬ 
peace,  that  this  nuclear  arsenal  is  too  large. 


would  be)  was  drafted.  The  letter,  which  urged 
the  President  to  de-alert  nuclear  weapons,  was 
circulated  to  leaders  of  diverse  religious  bodies 
and  faith-based  organizations.  Ultimately,  62 
leaders  signed  the  letter. 

In  January,  the  letter,  with  all  its  signatures,  was 
sent  to  Pres.  Bush.  At  the  same  time,  national 
call-in  days  to  the  White  House  were  organized 
so  that  people  from  across  the  U.S.  could  con¬ 
vey,  in  their  own  voices,  the  urgent  need  to  de- 
alert.  Although  the  White  House  never  reveals 
the  actual  number  of  calls  received  on  any  issue. 
White  House  representatives  told  members  of 
the  Brink  Campaign  that  they  received  "a  lot  of 
calls,"  "many  calls,"  and  a  "significant  number 
of  calls"  about  de-alerting. 

Ultimately,  FCNL  received  a  letter  from  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  which  confirmed  that  de-alerting  would 
be  included  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
review.  Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  calls 
and  letters  to  the  White  House. 


START  II  would  have  cut  the  arsenal  in  half.  How¬ 
ever,  that  treaty  was  not  ratified  in  its  final  form 
because  of  disagreements  between  the  Clinton 
administration  and  the  Senate  Republican  leadership. 

To  break  the  arms  control  logjam.  Pres.  Bush  is  con¬ 
sidering  unilateral  reductions.  How  many  warheads 
to  eliminate  will  be  a  major  part  of  the  debate  inside 
the  Bush  administration. 

De-alerting.  The  U.S.  and  Russia  each  have  approx¬ 
imately  2,500  missiles  on  hair-trigger  alert.  The 
Russian  president  would  have  about  six  minutes 
after  receiving  a  report  of  an  attack  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  launch  a  nuclear  counterstrike. 

The  U.S.  president  would  have  about  22  minutes  for 
the  decision. 

This  high-alert  status  leaves  arsenals  vulnerable  to 
accidental  and  unauthorized  launches.  The  crum¬ 
bling  Russian  military  infrastructure  adds  to  the 
danger.  Taking  nuclear  weapons  off  high  alert 
could  be  accomplished  by  removing  warheads  from 
their  delivery  systems,  pinning  open  the  switches 
used  to  fire  missile  motors,  or  removing  the  pneu¬ 
matic  mechanisms  that  open  silo  doors. 

During  his  primary  campaign  last  May,  candidate 
Bush  promised  that,  if  elected,  his  administration 
would  review  the  de-alerting  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Pentagon  recently  confirmed  that  de-alerting  is 
being  included  in  a  Defense  Department  review. 
FCNL  and  our  grassroots  activists  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  de-alerting  effort.  (Please  see  accom¬ 
panying  box.) 

De-alerting  is  not  a  new  issue  to  some  of  the  players 
in  the  current  administration.  In  1991,  Pres.  George 
Bush,  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney,  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  chairman  Colin  Powell  authorized  the 
de-alerting  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  as  the 
Warsaw  Pact  unraveled.  In  2001,  Pres.  George  W. 
Bush,  Vice  President  Cheney,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Powell  may  do  the  same  if  people  in  the  U.S. 
demand  and  support  such  a  move. 

The  bad:  tactical  nuclear  weapons 

Proposals  to  use  tactical,  or  short-range,  nuclear 
weapons  (mini-nukes)  have  been  made  for  years. 


FCNL  Receives  a  Letter 
from  the  Pentagon 

Last  fall,  while  the  presidential  campaign  was  in 
full  swing,  FCNL  and  the  Back  from  the  Brink 
Campaign  began  a  special  project  to  take 
nuclear  weapons  off  hair-trigger  alert. 

First,  a  letter  to  the  new  President  (whoever  that 
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the  Bush  Administration 

Such  weapons  might  be  used  against  non-nuclear 
states  that  possess  chemical  or  biological  weapons. 

Or,  they  might  be  used  to  destroy  underground  com¬ 
mand  bunkers  in  countries  like  North  Korea  and 
Iraq.  The  most  extreme  proposals  include  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  nuclear  weapons.  This  would 
require  the  resumption  of  underground  testing  and 
would  destroy  any  prospect  for  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Bush  officials  are  sharply  divided  over  the  role  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  While  some  officials 
favor  their  development,  the  current  Secretary  of 
State,  Colin  Powell,  tried  to  eliminate  all  U.S.  tacti¬ 
cal  nuclear  weapons  during  his  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  first  Bush  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  ugly:  missile  defense 

It  appears  certain  that  Pres.  Bush  will  agree  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  missile  defense  plan.  Howev^er,  many  ques¬ 
tions  remain  unanswered. 

■  Will  the  system  be  a  limited,  land-based  system, 
or  will  it  include  sea-based  and  space-based 
systems? 

■  Would  the  system  protect  only  the  U.S.,  or  would 
the  umbrella  be  extended  to  allies?  If  so,  which 
ones?  Those  in  Europe?  Japan?  South  Korea? 
Taiwan?  Australia? 

■  What  would  the  system  protect  against?  A  mis¬ 
sile  from  North  Korea?  A  limited  number  of  mis¬ 
siles  from  a  country  like  China,  which  now  has 
about  24  ballistic  missiles? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  determine  the 
system's  price  tag.  Estimates  range  from  $60-$200 
billion,  on  top  of  the  $60-$150  billion  already  invest¬ 
ed  in  missile  defense  research.  Costs  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  raise  another  question.  Who  will  pay  for  the 
system?  U.S.  taxpayers  only?  Or  will  U.S.  allies  be 
asked  to  help  pay  for  missile  defense? 

What  would  a  U.S.  decision  to  deploy  a  missile 
defense  system  do  to  U.S.-Russian  nuclear  arms 
reduction  efforts?  The  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  treaty  currently  restricts  the  deployment  of  a 
missile  defense  system.  Some  Republicans  argue  for 
scrapping  the  treaty  by  giving  the  Russians  the 


required  six-months  notice  this  summer.  Russia  has 
repeatedly  threatened  to  withdraw  from  arms  reduc¬ 
tion  treaties  if  the  U.S.  annuls  the  ABM  treaty. 

Wlmt's  next? 

The  Bush  administration  is  likely  to  unveil  its 
nuclear  weapons  policy  sometime  in  late  May  or 
June.  The  recommendations  will  then  be  presented 
to  Congress  for  appropriate  legislative  action.  The 
decision  to  move  forward  with  a  missile  defense  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  expected  to  provoke  opposition  here  and 
abroad. 

During  June  or  July,  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees,  which  draft  the  annual  military  spending 
bills,  will  likely  consider  legislation  to  implement 
parts  of  the  Bush  administration's  plan.  Floor  votes 
may  occur  as  early  as  this  summer.  This  timetable 
offers  concerned  individuals  an  opportunity  to  inter¬ 
vene.  The  accompanying  box  suggests  actions  that 
you  can  take  to  help  shape  a  constructive  policy  on 
nuclear  weapons.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

V  ///lllimwv 

Help  shape  the  debate  on  U.S.  ilf iimiiiii' 

nuclear  weapons  policy  by  writing  j{|||HBHI|| 
letters-to-the-editor  of  your  local 
newspapers. 

Invite  other  leaders  in  your  community  to  join  a 
delegation  to  meet  with  your  legislators  or  their 
staff.  Share  your  views.  Listen  to  your  legisla¬ 
tor's  concerns  and  speak  to  those  concerns. 

Urge  legislators  to 

■  support  sharp  reductions  in  the  strategic 
nuclear  arsenal, 

■  support  taking  nuclear  weapons  off  hair- 
trigger  alert, 

■  oppose  the  development  of  new  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  and 

■  make  a  public  statement  opposing  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  missile  defense  system. 

Additional  information  about  these  issues  may 
be  found  on  FCNL's  web  site 
<www.fcnl.org/ issues.htm>. 
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Ending  the  Death  Penalty 


We  seek  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  because  it 
denies  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  violates  our 
belief  in  the  human  capacity  for  change.  This  irre¬ 
versible  penalty  cannot  be  applied  equitably  and  with¬ 
out  error.  Use  of  the  death  penalty  by  the  state  power¬ 
fully  reinforces  the  idea  that  killing  can  be  a  proper  way 
of  responding  to  those  who  have  wronged  us.  We  do 
not  believe  that  reinforcement  of  that  idea  can  lead  to 
healthier  and  safer  communities. 

Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  1994 

Voices  hav  e  been  raised  in  states  and  communities 
across  the  U.S.  questioning  the  use  of  the  death 
penalty.  Although  polling  data  rev  eal  that  a  majori¬ 
ty  in  the  U.S.  continue  to  support  the  use  of  capital 
punishment,  it  is  clear  that  many  people  are  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  possibility  of  executing  innocent  per¬ 
sons.  Advances  in  DNA  technology  hav'e  conclu¬ 
sively  demonstrated  the  innocence  of  a  number  of 
convicted  persons,  some  on  death  rov\^ 

Concerns  about  the  fallibility'  of  the  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  system  have  created  an  opening  for  work  on 
ending  the  death  penalty.  Most  importantly,  the  cur¬ 
rent  environment  has  created  an  opportunity  for  dia¬ 
log  and  education. 

Many  individuals  who  are  concerned  about  fairness 
and  accuracy  in  death  sentences  seek  reforms  and 
safeguards  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  executing  an 
innocent  person.  As  they  confront  the  issue  of 
changing  the  criminal  prosecution  system,  we  expect 
that  a  number  of  these  individuals  will  recognize 
that  no  amount  of  tinkering  can  ever  make  the  crim¬ 
inal  prosecution  system  completely  fair  and  accu¬ 
rate.  Inequalities  in  the  application  of  penalties 
(including  the  death  penalty)  will  always  remain,  as 
will  the  possibility  of  executing  inncKent  persons. 

We  believ  e  that  a  number  of  individuals  who  come 
to  this  point  in  their  thinking  will  recognize  that  the 
only  way  to  eliminate  the  injustice  of  the  death 
penalty  is  to  eliminate  the  death  penalty  itself. 

We  believ  e  that  an  effectiv'e  approach  to  ending  the 
federal  death  penalty  is  to  work  for  passage  of  two 
bills  currently  before  Congress  that  would  not  abol¬ 
ish  the  death  penalty.  Both  pieces  of  legislation 


would,  however,  promote  the  dialog  and  education 
that  we  view  as  essential,  ultimately,  to  abolishing 
the  death  penalty. 

The  Innocence  Protection  Act 

The  Innocence  Protection  Act  of  2001  (IPA)  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  (S  486)  by  Sens.  Leahy  (VT), 
Smith  (OR),  and  Collins  (ME).  A  companion  bill 
(HR  912)  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Reps. 
Delahunt  (MA)  and  Lahood  (IL).  The  IPA  has  two 
major  sets  of  prov  isions. 

Exonerating  the  innocent  through  DNA  testing. 

Federal  courts  would  be  required  to  preserv  e  biolog¬ 
ical  evidence  for  possible  future  use,  and  to  make  it 
easier  for  all  inmates  to  gain  access  to  DNA  evi¬ 
dence,  have  it  tested,  and  use  the  results  to  challenge 
their  convictions.  States  would  hav'e  to  meet  these 
same  requirements  as  a  condition  for  receiving  cer¬ 
tain  federal  grants. 

Ensuring  competent  legal  services  in  capital  cases. 
The  IPA  would  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Capital  Representation  to  determine  minimum  com¬ 
petency  standards  for  court-appointed  defense  attor¬ 
neys  in  capital  cases  and  would  provide  grants  to 
help  implement  those  standards. 

There  are  additional  provisions  dealing  with  com¬ 
pensation  for  indiv  iduals  unjustly  imprisoned  and 
increasing  the  accountability  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  cases  where  the  federal  death  penalty  is  sought  in 
a  state  without  the  death  penalty. 

The  National  Death  Penalty 
Moratorium  Act 

The  National  Death  Penalty  Moratorium  Act  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  (S  233)  by  Sens.  Feingold 
(WI),  Levin  (Ml),  Wellstone  (MN),  and  Corzine  (NJ). 
A  companion  bill  (HR  1038)  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  Jackson  (IL).  S  233/HR  1038  would 
place  a  moratorium  on  federal  executions  (only) 
while  a  National  Commission  on  the  Death  Penalty 
reviews  the  fairness  of  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty.  ■ 
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Unfinished  Business  in  Economic  Justice 


A  number  of  important  bills  that  became  mired  in 
the  partisanship  of  the  106th  Congress  have  been 
reintroduced  in  the  new  Congress.  FCNL  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  for  passage  of  these  bills. 

Protecting  patients  in 
managed  care  plans 

Bills  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  106th 
Congress  differed  sharply  on  a  number  of  key  ques¬ 
tions,  including  the  scope  of  coverage,  determination 
of  medical  necessity,  appeals  procedures,  and  health 
plan  liability. 

The  Bipartisan  Patient  Protection  Act  of  2001 

(S  283/HR  526)  would  provide  comprehensive  pro¬ 
tections  comparable  to  those  in  the  Norwood /Din- 
gell  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  October  1999. 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage 

Full-time  minimum  wage  workers  earn  only  $10,700 
a  year,  well  below  the  federal  poverty  line  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  ($14,630  in  2001).  During  the  106th  Con¬ 
gress,  efforts  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  by  $1  over 
two  years  failed  when  the  Republican  leadership 
attempted  to  tie  the  increase  to  a  massive  tax  cut  that 
would  have  primarily  benefitted  the  wealthy. 

The  Fair  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  2001  (S  277/ HR 
665)  would  raise  the  minimum  wage  by  $1.50  in 
three  increments,  from  $5.15  to  $6.65  per  hour  by 
January  1,  2003.  (Raising  the  increase  to  $1.50  is 
intended  to  take  into  account  inflation.) 

Reweaving  the  social  safety  net  for 
lawfidly  present  immigrants 

As  part  of  the  1996  welfare  overhaul.  Congress 
denied  eligibility  for  social  safety  net  programs  to 
most  lawfully  present  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
are  taxpayers  working  in  low-income  jobs.  While 
Congress  restored  eligibility  for  a  group  of  the  most 
vulnerable  lawfully  present  immigrants,  efforts  to 
restore  eligibility  to  additional  groups  of  immigrants 
met  with  resistance  in  the  106th  Congress. 


We  believe  that  all  persons,  regardless  of  citizenship 
or  immigration  status,  are  equally  deserv^ing  of  a  life 
with  dignity  and  the  basic  necessities  for  human 
growth  and  development.  We  support  the  following 
two  pieces  of  legislation  as  steps  in  a  larger  effort  to 
ensure  that  a  social  safety  net  is  available  for  all  per¬ 
sons  in  the  U.S. 

The  Immigrant  Children's  Health  Improvement 
Act  of  2001  (S  582/HR  1143)  would  allow  states  to 
grant  eligibility  for  certain  health  benefits  to  addi¬ 
tional  categories  of  lawfully  present  immigrants. 
Children  could  be  enrolled  in  both  Medicaid  and  the 
State  Children's  Health  Insurance  Program  (S- 
CHIP),  and  pregnant  women  could  be  enrolled  in 
Medicaid. 

The  Nutrition  Assistance  for  Working  Families  and 
Seniors  Act  of  2001  (S  583)  would  restore  food 
stamp  eligibility  to  about  half  a  million  low-income, 
non-citizen  immigrants.  In  the  process,  it  would 
also  likely  result  in  food  stamp  benefits  for  a  number 
of  citizen  children  of  immigrants  who,  currently,  are 
not  receiving  benefits  to  which  they  are  legally  enti¬ 
tled.  This  bill  would  also  strengthen  the  social  safety 
net  for  a  variety  of  other  vulnerable  populations.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Please  contact  your  members  of 
Congress.  If  they  are  currently 
cosponsors  of  any  of  the  legislation 
mentioned  on  these  two  pages,  please  thank 
them.  If  they  are  not,  please  urge  them  to  sup¬ 
port  these  bills. 

Make  letter-writing  easier.  Sample  letters  for 
these  (and  other)  bills  have  been  posted  on  the 
Legislative  Action  Center  on  FCNL's  web  site  at 
<www.fcnl.org>.  Click  on  the  <Take  Action 
Now>  icon  on  the  home  page.  Click  on  the  tab 
<Issues  and  Legislation>,  then  select  <Current 
legislation>  to  see  a  menu  of  all  available  bill 
sponsorship  sample  letters.  You  may  personal¬ 
ize  the  letters,  then  either  send  them  as  email  or 
print  them  out  and  use  the  postal  service. 
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One  Person  Can  Make  a  Difference 


The  FCNL  office  on  Capitol  Hill  came  alive  the 
weekend  of  March  9-12  as  twenty  young  adults 
arrived  for  the  Third  Annual  Young  Adult  Spring 
Lobby  Weekend.  The  participants,  who  came  from 
colleges  and  Friends  meetings  from  across  the  U.S., 
were  united  in  their  desire  to  make  a  difference. 


"My  dad  told  me  that  one  person  can't  make  a 
difference.  I  came  to  prove  him  wrong!" 

Lobby  Weekend  participant 


pants  in  one  group  actually  met  with  their  Member 
and  were  given  a  special  tour  of  the  Capitol!  Every¬ 
one  returned  from  the  visits  energized  and  encour¬ 
aged.  Thev  had  really  been  listened  to  and  their 
views  were  taken  seriously.  One  person  can  make  a 
difference! 

This  i/ear's  Young  Adult  Spring  Iwbbif  Weekend  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  FCNL  and  the  William  Penn  House 
and  supported  enthusiastically  by  young  adults,  local 
meetings,  and  Friends’  colleges. 


This  year's  lobby  weekend  was  planned  to  coincide 
with  a  Legislati\  e  Action  Conference  hosted  by  the 
U.S.  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  (USCBL).  On  Fri¬ 
day,  Lobby  Weekend  participants  attended  work¬ 
shops  and  strategy  sessions  where  they  learned  how 
to  take  the  landmine  ban  campaign  back  to  their 
communities.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  young 
adults  gathered  bright  and  early  in  the  cold  to  collect 
signatures  for  a  petition  asking  Pres.  Bush  to  sign 
onto  the  Mine  Ban  Treaty.  They  then  took  part  in  a 
demonstration  at  Lafayette  Park  and  an  interfaith 
prayer  ser\'ice  to  honor  the  victims  of  landmines. 

On  Saturday  ex  ening  and  Sunday,  Lobby  Weekend 
participants  plunged  into  FCNL-sponstired  legisla- 
tix  e  briefings  on  the  death  penalty,  landmines,  and 
military  aid  to  Colombia.  Other  sessions  offered 
practical  preparation  for  their  Monday  lobby  \isits. 


Your  Gift  to  FCNL  Can  Make  a  Difference 

■  Help  FCNL  work  to  de-alert  nuclear 
weapons  and  protect  the  moratorium  on 
nuclear  weapons  testing... 

■  Help  FCNL  lobby  Congress  to  reduce  mili¬ 
tary  spending.... 

■  Help  FCNL  end  the  death  penalty. 

FCNL  and  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  are  count¬ 
ing  on  YOUR  contribution  to  the  Annual  Fund 
this  spring  and  before  June  30. 

Please  send  your  donation  today  to: 

FCNL 

245  Second  St.,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002-5795 

OR  donate  securely  via  credit  card  on-line  at 
<www.fcnl.org> 

Thank  you! 


The  Young  Adult  lobbyists  were  warmly  received  by 
staff  in  the  congressional  offices  they  visited.  Partici- 


't 


